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WHY DID Ireland’s 
drug industry grow so 
quickly in recent 
years? 

How were some small time 
criminals able to turn them- 
selves into professional busi- 
nessmen with so much ease? 

These are some of the ques- 
tions that the journalist Ve- 
ronica Guerin was deeply 
concerned about. 
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Now, according to an im- 
portant article in the Sunday 
Business Post, it appears that 
Veronica may have been mur- 
dered because she got so 
close to the truth about Ire- 
land’s drugs business. 


Confided 


They claim that “trusted con- 
tacts whom Guerin had con- 
fided in believed that she was 


murdered partly to protect the 
identities of corrupt gardai and 
partly to protect the drug smug- 
gling networks used by the car- 


had 


tel 


Source 


Veronica Guerin had devel- 
oped contacts with individuals 
on the edge of a criminal outfit 
led by the murdered gangland 
boss, Martin Cahill also known 
as the General. One became her 


What will 
the US 


elections 


change? 
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source for a series of articles she 
ran in the Sunday Independent. 

These showed that an indi- 
vidual who had been released 
from custody in 1994 had “trans- 
formed the General’s unwieldy 
criminal gang into a professional 
drugs cartel” which made tens of 
millions a year on heroin deal- 
ing, tobacco smuggling and pros- 
titution. 

In the course of her investiga- 
tions Veronica Guerin discovered 
that the new multi-million pound 


What did 
Michael 
Collins 
stand for? 


—CENTRE PAGES 


orrupt gardai?) 


drugs business had a complex 


distribution network which | 
could only have worked with | 


the help of “facilitating 
gardai”. 


She also suspected that the | 


identities of three police in- 
formers had been leaked to 
criminals, which resulted in 
their deaths. 


Turn to page 3 


strikers 


te Colombia in 1992. 


While Maior preaches about the 
need for “de-commissioning™ in 
Ireland, he has no shame in sup- 
Porting a multi-national whose oil 
Profits are paid for in blood. 

Each vear B.P. plays over £11 
million to the infamous 16th Divi- 
sion of the Colombian army. 


Terror 


This is a counter-insurgency unit 
which has imposed terror in the re- 
gion in an effort to root out left wing 


guerrillas. 


The unit has also broken strikes by 
BP workers in Colombia and was in- 
volved in the kidnapping of a local 
trade unionist Carlos Mesias Arrigui 
who was assassinated in 1995. 

According to a report commis- 
sioned by the Colombian govern- 
ment BP takes videos and photo- 
graphs of local workers, peasants and 
environmental campaigners and then 


hands them over to the army. 


The report was later suppressed by 
the Colombian government because 
the evidence was so damming but its 
contents were revealed by the Brit- 
ish Labour Euro-MEP Richard 


Howitt. 


According to Howitt, who has vis- 
ited the country on a number of fact 
finding missions, BP is involved in 
major environmental destruction of 
the area that is on a par with Shell's 


activities in Nigeria. 


Oil wells have been drilled near 
local wells and fields have become 
so contaminated with oil that graz- 
ing cattle are becoming seriously ill. 

Another report from Human 
Rights Watch claims that six local 
campaigners against BP were kid- 


tapped and later murdered. 


The BP security officer in Colom- 
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_ BP’s blood for o 


THE GIANT oil firm BP has 
collaborated in shooting 
in the south 
American country, Colom- 
bia where it has extensive 
drilling operations in the 
province of Casanare. 

The company has received full 
backing for its activities from John 
Maior whe made a personal visit 


bia is Steve Devine. 


500 soldiers. gerian government and stili contains hu- 

looks set for mare ex- man baal des aus 

i ecutions. also fs the source o 

Notorious Nineteen men are our drinking water...” 

It has also donated £40 million in jail facing possible Human rights 

in an “agreement of collaboration”. hanging for cam- groups in Nigeria 

Bpieangonousaianontm  Baetuctian ot "wave of violence 

which has derecognised unionsin GGoniland by Shell and extra-judicial kill- 
It has fought hard against union Oil and the Nigerian ings”. BKen Saro-Wiwa 


chase for oil profits. 


Devine is a former member of the 
British Army Special Forces. 

The brutal methods that the SAS 
used in Ireland are now being ap- 
plied by the company in Colombia. 

Two months ago BP signed a 
three year £40 million deal with the 
Colombian army to fund an elite 
military squad of 150 officers and 


recruitment drives in the North Sea 
where 500 workers have died in the 


Right across the world from the 
so called Third World to the First 
World, multi-nationals like BP set 
up a chain of exploitation where 
there profits are paid for in blood. 


inside the system 


Charles McQuaid. 
McQuaid dominated 
Irish scciety for decades 
up to the sixties. He 
formed a unigué partner- 
ship with Dev to ensure 
that almos! every single 
institution of the South 
was dominated by the 
Catholic Bishops. 


Exclusive 


In 1943, for example, he 
was appointed to chair a 
Commission on Youth Un- 
employment even though 
he refused to accept rep- 
resentations from Protes- 
tant churches. 

Behind the scenes he 
worked hard to stop grants 
going to Protestant hospi- 
tals and even banned 
Catholic students from at- 
tending TCD. 


The Archbishop’s 
£1,000,000 mansion 


A DUBLIN businessman has paid more 
than £1 million recently for the home of 
the former Archbishop of Dublin, Dr John 


This notorious bigot al- 
ways pretended to back the 


poor. 
Elite 


But despite being single 
celibate cleric, he lived in 
an exclusive Killiney man- 
sion with 13 bedrooms. 

Thé mansion was origi- 
nally owned by an Anglo- 
Irish MP, William Dobbs 


but McQuaid’s takeover 
symbolised the arrival of 
new ruling elite of the 
South. 

A snob to the end, 
McQuaid named his man- 
sion ‘Notre Dame des 
Bois’. In his panelled draw- 
ing room overlooking the 
bay, McQuaid lived like an 
old style aristocrat. 

And like all aristocrats, 
this was not even his offi- 
cial residence. He also had 
full access to Archbishop's 
House in Drumcondra. 

By the way, McQuaid 
also took a vow of poverty. 


tences handed down to farmers who have 


b MUCH WAS made In the media about the sen- 


used angel dust and other illegal growth pro- 


moters on thelr cattle. 


But only one—a Tipperary beef farmer with 200 


acres—was sent to jail. 


Last summer a traveller in Co Mayo gota five year 
sentence for stealing some groceries. Yet big farm- 
ers who deliberately caused damage to people’ 
health for their own greed get off lightly. Who says 
their is no class justice in Ireland. 


A YEAR after Ken 
Saro-Wiwa and eight 
other Ogoni activists 
were hanged, the Ni- 


military dictatorship. 
Ina letter smuggled 
out to human rights 


‘Ogoni 19’ described 

their incarceration: 
“We are allowed to 

take our bath just trial. 


execute 19 Ogo 


twice a week from a gz 
well which was until 
recently a dumping 
pit for dead inmates 


A SURVEY of 600 build- 
ing sites in the South has 
revealed seriously low 
safety standards. 
Inadequate scaffolding 
and roof protection were 
among the main prob- 
lems, with only 59 percent 
of sites having enough 


More site deaths 


@John Major and then president Gaviria at the BP operation at Cartagena in 1992 


Shell’s Nigerian thugs set te 


Troops random! 
stop and search civil- 
ians and people are 
campaigners, the arrested without 
charge and can be 
heid for six months 
without charge or 


ni activists 


the most patriotic 
eat clean 
Not the most popu 
ments and Facts whic! 
warning its readers pean 
Behind the sensationa 
ism, there a real cause for 
concern as the true IN 
about BSE in boana e 
ins to filter out. 
So far this year the 
number of BSE cases 
have doubled. This 
means that this country 
has now the second high- 
est rate of p35 an Europe 
r head of cattle. 
mince 1980, at least 20 
people have died of 
Creutzfeld-Jacob Dis- 
ease, the human equiva- 
lent of BSE, according to 
a recent study submitted 
to the Department of 
Health. 
This, however, IS a 
gross underestimate as 


UN delegation visited 
Nigeria. 

The European Un- 
ion and the Common- 
wealth condemned 
last year’s hangings 
but did very little. 
There is no embargo 
on Nigerian oil and 
assets held by the 
military in foreign 
| banks remain un- 
touched. 

The West accepts 
General Abacha’s 
‘promise’ of a transi- 


Six Ogonis were tion 
shot dead on Ogoni tion to democracy in 
ay—4th January— and trade unionists 
and mass arrests are still denied visas 
were Carried out in to witness events in 


1998 but journalists 


the weeks before a Nigeria. 


protection against falls 
from a height. 

Eleven people have 
died so far this year in 
construction accidents. 
Meanwhile, the building 
boom continues and 
companies rake in mas- 
Sive profits. 


DEADLY 
SHIPS SUNK 


UP TO 30 ships full of radioactive waste have 
been scuppered in the Mediterranean to avoid 
complying with environmental legislation and 
as part of a huge insurance fiddle. 


Greenpeace has been 
called in by Italian 
magistrates in southern 
Italy to help investigate 
the disappearance of a 
whole number of ships, 


Loaded 


In 1987 alone ten ships 
left Italian ports loaded 
with radioactive waste 
bound for Nigeria, Djibouti 


and Lebanon. 

They never made it— 

most likely scuttled be- 
cause the countries they 
had been heading for had 
not given them permission 
to dump the deadly waste 
on their soil, 
À One Italian magistrate 
investigating the allega- 
tions has been killed in sus- 
picious circumstances, ac- 
cording to shipping news- 
paper Lloyd's List. 


ere all advised that 
REMEMBER whan ing we could do was 


ef? y 
en ee newspaper In Russia, Argu- 


h sells over i 
t “crazy Irish cows . 


25 million copies is 


there is no requirement to 
carry out an autopsy ifa 
person is suspected of 


Accordin to Dr 


sation. 


Produce 


BSE has grown in Ire- 
land because the big farm- 
ers continued to use im- 
ported bonemeal after 
1990 when it was officially 
banned. i 

Despite the ban an esti- 
mated £2 million a year 
was spent on this produce. 

If this government cared 
more about people’ health 
than the profits of the beef 
industry, it would not have 
tried to hide the true story 
on the scale of the dis- 
ease. 

Yet they have got away 
with it up to now because 
stories on BSE in the 
newspapers other than 
Socialist Worker are nor- 
mally written by agricul- 
tural correspondents who 
are more than concerned 
about ‘market prices’ for 
Irish cattle. 


‘Not in my 


back 
yard’ 
says 


MAIRE Geogh 


ghegan-Quinn is at odds with 


her Fianna Fail colleague Eamon O Cuiv 


Over the 


siting of a centre for alcoholic 


women in Barna, Co Galway. 


O Cuiv has no problem 
with the site but Maire 
has principles which 
override party politics— 
Principles of the ‘not in 
my backyard’ variety. 

The planned ‘halfway 
house’ is located in the 
posh Woodfield estate 
where Maire lives. 

The centre will only 
cater for twelve residents 
at a time but local snobs 
like Declan Dooley ob- 
ject because it would “at- 
tract unknown people ... 
many of whom would be 


from problem settings”. 


Carmel O’Dwyer 
Campbell of Horizon 
Halfway House Ltd said 
she had received backing 
from the Department of 
Health for the centre. 


Grant 


The Minister for Justice 
at the time had made tep- 
resentations to the West- 
em Health Board which 
gave the centre a grant. 

And who was that very 
helpful Minister for Jus- 
tice? You’ve guessed it— 
Maire Geoghegan-Quinn! 
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FROM PAGE ONE 


Guerin stored information on 
her suspicions in files but 
these have been taken away 
by Gardai investigating her 


murder. 

Already the Garda 
Commissioner,Pat Byrne, a 
former Special Branch officer 
who monitored political dissi- 
dents, is trying to put a spin 
on the story. He has intimated 
that there may have been a 
few bad apples but that there 
is no evidence of ‘systematic 
corruption’. 

_However developments 
since Veronica Guerin's mur- 
der cast serious doubt on this 
claim. 

According to the Sunday 
Business Post criminals tried 
to get a passport for Veronica 
Guerin's suspected assassin 
and his bike rider. “Even more 
shocking was the fact that the 
procurement of the passport 
had been facilitated by a 
Garda who was under surveil- 
lance” by investigating offic- 
ers. 


Heroin 


Meanwhile in Cork, a major 
row has broken out over 
claims by a Garda that at least 
one senior officer in the city 
had links with the drugs bar- 
ons. In recent years large 
amounts of heroin, cocaine 
and ecstasy have come 
through Cork. J 

Details of the allegations of 
collusion between Cork 
Gardai and drug barons were 
sent to the former Taoiseach 
Albert Reynolds who asked 
the Justice Minister Maire 
Geoghegan Quinn to inform 
the Department of Justice 
about the garda’s corruption 
claims. f 

Sunday Business Post 
clearly believes that these al- 
legations need to be taken 
seriously. They claim that 
“some years ago customs and 
excise officers complained 
that their operations had been 
compromised by intelligence 
leaks within the Garda”. 

The paper also claimed that 
“the huge cocaine shipment 
on board a boat which was 
anchored off Ahgada near 
Gobh last month may have 
been brought ashore before 
the boat was seized by the 
National Drugs Team”. 

The Garda who has made 
allegations about corruption 
now says he fears for his life. 
He has also become the fo- 
cus of a leaked media story in 
a British tabloid which claimed 
that he was involved in the 
sexual abuse of a young man 
in 1993. 

At the time the Cork State 
solicitor and the Director of 
Public Prosecutions decided 
not to press charges against 
him on the basis of the evi- 
dence. But a year after the 
event, disciplinary proceedings 
were initiated against him. 

The detailed allegations 
being made in Cork and else- 
where show that the Gardai 
cannot be trusted to fully in- 
vestigate their own ranks. 


Corruption that is born of capitalism 


The allegations that corrupt 
Gardai have facilitated the growth 
of the drugs trade in Ireland 
comes as no surprise to social- 
ists. 

Crime has always been part 
and part of capitalism. A criminal 
only uses illegal means to 
achieve what big capital does by 
legal methods. 

ompanies like British Petro- 
leum (See page 2) have supplied 
photos and videos to the death 
squads in the Columbian army to 
deal with people who get in the 
way of their profits. This is not 
called ‘contract killing’ but rather 
‘co-operating with the security 
forces’. 
in Ireland, the beef industry has 
engaged in extensive tax evasion 


and the export of rotten meat but 
the key individuals concerned 
walk free because they are re- 
spectable individuals who own 
‘legitimate’ businesses. 


Profits 


The writer Bertoli Brecht 
summed up the interrelationship 
between crime and profit making 
when he once said “What is rob- 
bing a bank compared to owning 
a bank?”. 

As criminal organisations 
grow, they invariably look for the 
privileges that come with being 
a legai, respectable business. 
Veronica Guerin’s achievement 
was to trace the way that profits 
made from the drugs trade were 


being funnelled into legitimate 
business like car dealing and 
stud farms. 

The shift into legitimate busi- 
ness has always been facilitated 
by links to the police. In New 
York, for example, whole divi- 
sions of the police have been 
shown to have had links with the 
Mafia. In Belgium, the police are 
already implicated in a huge 
scandal that linked the child 
abuser Michel Doutroux to a huge 
arms selling deal. (see page 6). 

Drugs barons and big business 
amass huge profits which be- 
come a source for bribery and 
corruption. Wearing a uniform 
gives no protection from the rot- 
ten values that capitalism can in- 
culcate. 


The reality is that the growth of 
organised crime and police cor- 
ruption follows directly from the 
expansion of capitalism. Thirty 
years ago, the Gardai were more 
deeply embedded in local com- 
munities, taking part in local 
sporting and social events. They 
seldom come into conflict with 
the mass of people. l 

Today, inevitably, they find 
themselves more often confront- 
ing working class youth in large 
cities where they have little base 
and less respect. : 

As they increasingly rise above 
the communities they purport to 
serve, is it any wonder that sys- 
tematic corruption grows in their 
ranks with the shift from organ- 
ised crime to big business? 


Bail: Don’t let the gardai get the 
power of preventive detention 


NOVEMBER 28th has 
been set as the date 
for a referendum to 
decide whether peo- 
ple should continue 
to hold the same right 
to bail. 

The Fine Gael party has 
been pressing for law and 
order measures since 
coming to government. Ini- 
tially Spring and de Rossa 
opposed the suggestion of 
a referendum but now they 
have caved in to the new 
attack on civil rights. 

Yet the new measure will 
do nothing to lower crime and 
will only give extra power to 
the Gardai. 

LIE NUMBER 1: A huge 
number of crimes are com- 
mitted by people on bail. 

It is not true. The Law Re- 
form Commission, which 
turned down the idea of re- 
moving bail, pointed out that 
only 9% of cases were com- 
mitted by people on bail. 

At the moment people 

have to wait for up to a year 
for a trial. If this waiting pe- 
riod was cut, the number of 
offences committed by those 
on bail would drop even fur- 
ther. 
LIE NUMBER 2: The new 
measure will be used with 
discretion and not affect 
civil liberties. 

Britain has a more restric- 
tive bail law than Ireland. The 
police can withhold bail and 
keep people on remand for 
long periods. The RUC have 
used this measure exten- 
sively in the North to lock 


year. 


won it. 


away people they cannot get 
convictions on for up to a 


In 1977, for example, when 
Queen Elizabeth first visited 
Northern Ireland several peo- 
ple were arrested and put 
away on remand only to be 
released months later. 

The police also object to 
bail for as many people as 
possible. A study in Britain 
showed that 75% of people 
to whom the police objected 
to bail did not commit any of- 
fence when they eventually 


LIE NUMBER 3: Removing 
bail will not affect the right 
of an individual to a fair 


Garda Commissioner Pat Byrne 


trial. 


If the police get the new 
powers they could use it as a 
weapon to intimidate people 
into making confessions. 


Confession 


A young person from a 
working class background is 
more likely to make a false 
confession if they face sev- 
eral months in jail on remand. 

Moreover, if people have 
been denied bail jurors may 
start to believe that there is 
already a major suspicion 
about them. A US study, for 
example, showed that people 
who were held in prison were 


more likely to be found guit 
than those who were fist y 
Being locked up while 
knowing you are innocent is 
also a cause of great distress. 
A study in England showed 
that remand prisoners in Eng- 


countries. 


drugs problem. 


drugs than removing bail. 


EWHAT YOU 
CAN DO: 


side. 


Anyone who wants to fight 
the new attack on civil rights 
should contact the Socialist 
Workers Party. We shall be 
waging an extensive cam- 
paign on the streets, in the 
workplaces and in the col- 


leges. 


land are four times more 


drugs crisis. 


likely to kill themselves than 
those who are convicted. 

LIE NUMBER 4: Removing 
Bail wili help to stop the 


In the US, all sort of meas- 
ures such as removing bail to 
imposing mandatory sen- 
tences has been uséd in the 
‘War against Drugs’. Yet the 
US has the highest incidents 
of drug use among industrial 


IF YOU want to get in- 
volved: 


on Keep Our Righis to Bail. 
£2 a hundred copies. 


50. 
Box 1648 Dublin 8. 


The new measure means 
that 600 new prisoner places 
will have to be created for in- 
nocent people who have not 
been found guilty. If the 
money for prison spaces was 
used to increase the number 
of treatment centres, this 
would help to cut back on the 


The drugs industry has 
grown because it has be- 
come a big business which 
has operated with the conniv- 
ance of some Gardai. Clean- 
ing up Garda corruption 
would do more to cut back on 


The government is hoping 
for a low poll and a walk over 
on November 28th. But the 
hysteria over law and order 
is already beginning to sub- 
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Major and 


Trimble unite to 


endang 


DESPITE new indi- 
cations that the 
IRA were putting 
out feelers to see 
what the outcome 
of a new ceasefire 
might be, John 
Major has slam- 
med the door shut 
on any immediate 
hopes of all-party 
talks. 

Major has claimed 
that an IRA truce will no 
longer be sufficient to al- 
low Sinn Fein to enter 
talks. 

In an echo of his infa- 
mous `de-contamina- 
tion’ remarks, he is now 
arguing that Sinn Fein 
could be kept out of talks 
for an indefinite period. 


Reality 


In reality this amounts 
to giving the Unionist 
Parties a full veto . 

They have made it 
clear that they will spend 
months discussing the 
ceasefire and will do 
their best to push any 
proposal for change in 
Northern Ireland off the 
agenda. 

Trimble has increas- 
ingly made it clear that 
he has no real interest in 
an accomodation with 
Catholics. 


Conference 


He even told the Un- 
ionist Party conference 
that: 

“The thought that you 
can somehow compro- 
mise between nationali- 
ties is just moonshine”. 

Major is once again 
playing politics with 
peace in Northern Ire- 
land. 


Throughout the last 
two years he has shown 


The RUC’s revenge 


that he is more con- 
cerned with holding on 
to his slim majority in 
the House of Commons 
rather than making the 
smallest advances in the 
North. 


Believe 


The Tory party in Brit- 
ain believe that their big- 
gest chance of survival 
is by whipping up a 
campaign of jingoism 
around the Union Jack, 
immigration and Eu- 
rope. 

They find that Trimble 
is a natural ally for this 
type of right wing propa- 
ganda. 

Sections of the mili- 
tary establishment are 
also determined to use 
the new tensions in the 
republican movement to 
prise open splits and di- 
visions. 

They believe that 
their greater use of in- 
formers could lead to the 
military defeat of the 
IRA. 


The RUC staged an early morning raid by 
a heavily armed unit to arrest members 
of the Garvaghy Road Coalition which 
organised protests at Orange marches go- 
ing through their area. 

When the go-ahead was given for the Drumcree 


Orangemer to march 
last summer violence 
flared as local! resi- 
dents tried to resist. 

The RUC fired doz- 
ens of plastic bullets 
towards the houses to 
clear the way for the 
bigots. 


Arrested 


Now 12 protesters 
have been arrested in 
what one community ac- 
tivist denounced as a ‘pu- 
nitive raid’. 


The action follows an 


er 


These are the real rea- 
sons why Northern Ire- 
land is once again on the 
brink of a return to full 
scale violence. 


It shows that peace 
will never be established 
through doing deals with 
right wing politicians. 


Weakness 


This is the central 
weakness of the Adams 
strategy. 


He has continually 
called for a ‘de Klerk’ to 
step forward from the 
Unionist Party to nego- 
tiate a settlement. 


Exsistence 


Instead of looking to 
ordinary Protestants 
who were disillusioned 
with the furcoat brigade 
he thought that a deal 
was possible with bigots 
who were threatened by 
the very existence of 
peace. 


What is desperately 
needed today in the 


attempt by the resi- 
dents to serve writs 
against the RUC. 


According to the 
Garvaghy Road Coa- 
Jition there is an arrest 
campaign going on 
now to target people 
who have issued the 
writs. 


North is a class based 
movement that starts by 
looking at issues of com- 
mon concern such as the 
JSA but goes on to start 


People in the Bogside 
area were awakened at 
about one o’clock in the 
morning on Thursday 
24th October by the 
sound of helicopters. 

This is not unusual. 
British army helicopters 
regularly ‘buzz’ nation- 
alist housing estates, 
flying low over the 
houses and waking any- 
one not yet used to 
them. 


Racket 


This time, there was a 
real racket. There 
seemed to be a number 
of helicopters and the 
noise went on all night, 
giving residents little 
sleep. 

Next moming, when 
people looked out their 
windows, the cause was 
clear. Overnight, a new 
spy post had been built 
on the walls overlook- 
ing the Bogside. 

The tower is even 
higher than the one al- 
ready there and can be 


Army builds 
another 
watchtower 


WHILE THE British government was insist- 
ing on still more preconditions surround- 
ing any new IRA ceasefire, its own armed 
wing was commissioning some new mili- 
tary equipment on the walls of Derry. 


dismantling the sectar- 
ian barrier from below. 


seen from virtually 
every nationalist part of 
the city. 

That means it can see 
all those parts too — 
and listen in to private 
conversations in house- 
holds. 


Furious 


_Local people are fu- 
rious. 

“Apart from the 
civil liberties implica- 
tions of having that 
monstrosity looking in 
my bedroom window” , 
one woman told So- 
cialist Worker, “it says 
a lot about the British 
government's commit- 
ment to peace. Anyone 
around here who 
thought Major had a 
point about 
demcommissioning 
knows the truth now - 

“It’s all a 
smokescreen to keep 
his friends in the Un- 
ionist Party happy. And 
that new spy tower 
proves it.” 


New Unionism| 


New bigotry 


After a summer in W 


oliticians conscio 


tarianism, ue 
the party $ 
right as its only wa 
At the moment the 
arty is caught up 1n in- 
eel conflict over events 
in North Belfast. Here the 
OUP came fourth in the 
recent election to the 
Northern Ireland forum. 
It was a concentrated 
expression of a more gen- 
eat trend towards the 
splintering of the Union- 
ist vote. Gone are the 
days when the grandees 
of Glengall St could pull 
their supporters into line 
just by pointing to the 
‘constitutional question - 


Regard 


The response of a 
group of “Young Turks 
in the constituency, who 
have the active conniv- 
ance of David Trimble, 
has been to try to remove 
the sitting MP, Cecil 
Walker who they regard 
as too soft. : 

Walker has occasion- 
ally condemned loyalist 
violence and has even 
visited Catholic 
Churches! 

But the moves against 
Walker are only part of a 
broader division inside 
the party. One of the fig- 
ures who leaped to Walk- 
er's defence was Ken 
McGuinness who de- 
nounced attempts to un- 
seat him. This ex UDR 
major is also regarded as 
too soft by the Young 
Turks because of his fre- 
quent visits to Dublin. 

According to one Un- 
ionist Forum representa- 
tive, ‘ the persecution of 
Protestants in Southern 
Ireland is the equivalent 
to the Nazi regime’. 

Visiting Dublin, it ap- 
pears, is like visiting Nu- 
remberg at the height of 
the Holocaust! 

j The irony is that the 
new unionists’ or Young 
Turks are themselves in- 
fluenced by extreme right 
wing views. One of their 
opponents inside the 
party told the Sunday 
Times that they want ‘the 
old Stormont back, the B 
Specials back on the bor- 
der; put the Fenians back 
in their place and North- 
ern Ireland would be a 
grand wee place again” . 

Heartened by the 
events this summer, they 
believe that there will 
never be a need to talk to 
Sinn Fein, no matter how 
many ceasefires are 
called. 

_ All of this marks a cu- 

nous turnabout from me- 
dia commentary at the 
time of Trimble’s elec- 
tion. He was then hailed 
as a moderniser who 
might even break the 
links between the party 
and the Orange Order. He 
Was Supposed to even 
make a greater play to get 
affluent Catholics to 
identify with the party. 

What the media forgot 
was that Trimble was a 


re are new indications that 
s a move 


hich Unionist Party 
usly whipped up sec- 


to the extreme 
y forward. 
key figure in the Vanguard 
Party which had been set 
up as aright wing breaka- 
way from the Unionist 
Party in the early seven- 
ties. It held rallies where 
masked men stood to at- 
tention to be inspected by 
the great leader William 
Craig. z ; 
At the time, Trimble 
made it clear that Ulster 
Protestants had every 
right to take up arms to 
resist the civil rights 


movement. "p 
Far from modernising 
the Unionist Party, 


Trimble’s policy has been 
to whip up sectarian ha- 
tred to fever pitch in or- 
der to obliterate new chal- 
lenges from the fringe 
loyalists. 

He believes that the 
Unionist Party can only 
maintain its base by pre- 
venting any accommoda- 
tion with Catholics. 
Hence the new turn to the 
extreme right. 

But here Trimble faces 
a problem. The ‘old’ Un- 
ionist Party monolith 
used sectarian hatred and 
fear against Catholics to 
pull together an all-class 
coalition. But it was also 
able to rely on a material 
base of a Unionist capi- 
talist class that could give 
jobs and favours to their 
supporters. 

The myths of superior- 
ity were re-enforced by an 
alliance with a British rul- 
ing class which domi- 
nated a country which 
stood in sharp, contrast to 
the backward and under- 
developed South. 


Sectarian 


Today Trimble has can 

only give vent to sectar- 
ian spleen —but he can 
offer little when it comes 
to dealing with the mas- 
sive economic problems 
facing Protestant work- 
ers. 
_ The new talk promot- 
ing a separate Ulster eth- 
nic identity and even en- 
couraging a distinct Ul- 
ster Scots langauge is 
very much a thin gruel 
compared to what was of- 
fered before. 

This of course does not 

mean that Trimble cannot 
succeed for a period in 
shifting the political 
agenda to the extreme 
nght. But it also means 
that his grip over the Prot- 
estant working class is far 
more unstable and vola- 
tile than before. 
_ At the moment, sectar- 
ian polarisation is very 
high mainly as a result of 
his handiwork. 

But it would be a fatal 
error for socialists to be- 
lieve that he can perma- 
nently drown out the 
mood for working class 
unity that was seen in the 


early days of the cease- 
fires. 
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HUNDREDS OF thousands of lives are at 
risk in eastern Zaire after fighting intensi- 
fied at the start of this week. 

Over half a million people have fled refugee camps 
on the border between Zaire and Rwanda and have no 
guarantee of food or shelter. 

__ The press has concentrated on “tribalism” and the ac- 
tions of the rebel army led by the area's Tutsi group. 


GERMANY 


Strikes 


But behind the immediate 
events lie the possible col- 
lapse of Zairean president 
Mobutu’s regime, one of the 
most hated governments in 
Africa. and decades of disas- 
trous Western involvement. 

Zaire is one of Africa’s 
richest countries. It produces 
enough to give all its 35 mil- 
lion people a decent life. 

But its riches have been 
looted by a tiny minority. 

Mobutu is presently in 
Switzerland receiving treat- 
ment for cancer. His 3! year 
rule. after he was put in 
power by the CIA, has been a 
disaster. 

While Mobutu has filled 
his family’s Swiss bank ac- 
counts, millions of Zaire’s 
population exist on the verge 
of starvation. 

Zaire is the world’s largest 
cobalt exporter, the fourth in 
diamonds and ranks among 
the top ten producers of ura- 
nium. copper, manganese and 
lin. 

During the Coid War it 
was regarded by the United 
States government as one of 
the world’s key countnes be- 
cause of its production of 
metals which are essential for 
certain military materials. 

US presidents Reagan and 
Bush channelled millions of 
dollars to Mobutu despite his 
vile record of assassination, 
theft and torture. Mobutu 
grabbed palaces, castles, 
mansions and villas in three 
European and two African 
countries. 

Today in Zaire health ex- 
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penditure is 25p per person 
per year. Military spending 
per head is 30 times that. 

To deflect attention from 
this process, Mobutu has tried 
to scapegoat the country’s 
Tutsi population. 

They have fought back 
and inflicted defeats on the 
Zairean army. 

The refugees who are on 
the move now are mainly 
from the Hutu group. Many 
of them came over the border 
from Rwanda in 1994. 

After around one million 
Rwandese Tutsis were killed 
the Hutus, believing they 
would suffer reprisals, went 
to Zaire. 

Most of the Hutus are or- 
dinary people desperate for 
an end to violence and some 
sort of decent life. But they 
also include some of the lead- 
ers of the 1994 Rwandese 
genocide. 

President Mobutu has 
tried to use the Hutus, and 
other Zaireans, to whip up 
hatred of the Tutsis. 

But his regime could fall 
in the backlash that has 
followed. 

The Tutsi rebels are almost 
certainly receiving arms and 
military backing from the 
Tutsi-led governments of 
Rwanda and Burundi. 

But the main reason their 
army has been so successful 
is because the ordinary 
Zairean forces are not pre- 


ie 


ENGINEERS’ PROTESTS have forced other German empl 


pared to die to keep Mobutu 
in power. 

Only the Israeli trained 
elite presidential guard has 
offered real resistance to the 
insurgents. 


Sign 


A British commentator 
who has recently gone to 
Zaire told Socialist Worker, 
“Many Zairean soldiers are 
throwing away their weapons 
and surrendering at the first 
sign of an offensive. How- 
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ever, they often then simply 
start looting the local popula- 
tion, and the Tutsis are join- 
ing in with them. 

“There are some signs that 
the Tutsis’ success has 
prompted other groups to rise 
up against Mobutu. An 
organisation, formed from 
several liberal and pro- 
democracy groups, calling 
itself ‘The Alliance of Forces 
for Democracy and Libera- 
tion in Congo Zaire’ has 
come out and said it is sup- 
porting the Tutsis.” 


CS inla 


THE CANADIAN city of 
Toronto, in the province of On- 
tario, was shut down on 
Friday in the biggest workers 
protest in the country since 
919. 
4 Friday’s city wide strike was 
followed on Saturday by a huge 
demonstration, up to 300,000 
strong, against the Ontario Tory 
overnment’s plans for massive 
public sector cuts. | ab 
Toronto is the biggest city in 
Canada and its financial centre. 
On Friday it was completely 


paralysed. 


There was no transport, the 
postal system was shut down. 
Teachers struck and private 
sector workers picketed with 
public sector strikers. 

The Toronto strike is the fifth in 
a series of “Days of Protest”— 
city wide strikes. 

Ontario government leader 
Mike Harris has pushed through 
anti-union taws, huge spending 
cuts and pro-business measures. 

Now he wants to close 15 hos- 
pitals in Toronto and cut health 
workers’ pay by £2,000 a year. 

There is now pressure on 
union leaders to call a general 


strike across the whole province. 
@Union leaders called off a 
Canada wide auto workers’ strike 
last week against General Motors’ 
plans to “outsource” jobs to 
other firms. 

Union leaders sold their mem- 
bers out after 19 days, conceding 
over the issue of outsourcing, but 
with enough concessions to sell 
a deal. 

The 19 day strike had the po- 
tential to win. It had already 
stopped production across 
Canada and was beginning to 
affect production in GM plants in 
the US and Mexico. 


2%. 


Only the elite (and the di- 
amond companies which 
have benefited from recent 
diamond smuggling) will 
mourn if Mobutu is forced 
out. But the Tutsi army has 
not yet demonstrated that it 
will offer any real hope to 
Zaire’s people. 

In Rwanda itself the Tutsi 
led government has failed to 
unite Hutus and Tutsis. 

Western countries may 
wring their hands over the 
deaths in Zaire, but they 
have done much to create the 


oyers to drop their attacks 


current disaster. 

They backed Mobutu and 
they stand behind the bosses 
and bankers whose demands 
push Africa into poverty. 

The real hope for people 
throughout Africa is to unite 
regardless of the divisions 
imposed from above. 

In 1990 a political strike 
at Zaire’s Gecamina, the 
country’s most important 
mining company, united 
people from all backgrounds 
and forced some concessions 
from Mobutu. 


How divisions 
were enforced 


IN THE central African 
countries of Rwanda, Bu- 
rundi, Zaire, Uganda 
and Tanzania there are 
groups called Tutsi and 
Hutu. Originally the 
names referred mainly 
to the different occupa- 
tional categories within 
society. 

Tutsis and Hutus lived 
together mostly in peace. 
The divisions were intensi- 
fied and made much more 
violent by colonialism. The 
Belgian rulers favoured the 
Tutsis in order to use them 
to control Rwanda and Bu- 
rundi which were part of 


their empire. 

After colonialism local 
rulers have played on the di- 
visions in order to deflect at- 
tention from their own 
failings. 

Poverty—caused by the 
market. the fluctuations in 
raw material prices and the 
bankers’ demands for debt 
repayments—has also inten- 
sified the fear and instability 
which make scapegoating 
easier. 

The battles in central 
Africa are not about 
“tribalism”. They are an 
example of how the world 
system pits people against 
one another. 


shock 
bosses 


MORE THAN 400,000 en- 
gineering workers in Ger 
many struck last Thursday 
against bosses’ attempts to 
roll back sick pay rights 
won 4() years ago. 

Car and steel plants 
across Germany were shut. 

The strike was called by 
the IG Metall union which 
organised angry demon- 
strations in every major in- 
dustrial area. 

Germany's Tory coalition 
government passed a law in 
September allowing firms to 
cut sick pay from 100 per- 
cent down to 80 percent. 

Bosses saw this as an in- 
vitation to attack workers. 

The attack on sick pay 
has huge significance for 
German unions. Back in 
1956 IG Metall steel work- 
ers struck for three months 
to secure full sick pay—a 
gain later enshrined in law. 

The IG Metall action is 
beginning to encourage other 
groups of workers to resist. 
Chemical workers, known as 
a traditionally moderate 
group, shocked their bosses 
by threatening action. 

Chemical industry 
bosses then caved in and 
agreed not to peg sick pay. 

The mood of resistance 
over sick pay is beginning to 
feed into anger over the £30 
billion of cuts German chan- 
cellor Kohl wants to make 
to fulfil criteria for Euro- 
pean Monetary Union. 

This in turn is causing 
splits in government. The lib- 
eral Free Democratic Party 
in the ruling coalition wants 
to steam ahead with the 
spending cuts. Kohl wants to 
go forward more stealthily. 

Kohl also wants to raise 
taxes which the Free Demo- 
cratic Party refuses to accept. 

However, union leaders 
are prepared to cut a deal 
with Kohl. 

They say they will trade 
off wage rises next year if 
the employers drop their 
attack on sick pay. 

The employers’ confi- 
dence has been dented by 
the engineering workers’ 
militancy. 

It would be criminal to 
waste that anger. 
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Scandals which 
have cracked 
society open 


TWO WEEKS ago 300,000 


eople marched 


through Brussels in a powerful demonstration 
to express their disgust at their way the Belgian 
state has handled the murders of young girls in 


the child abuse case. 

Families of the victims 
have accused the police, 
the judiciary and MPs of 
doing nothing. But the 
events are about much 
more than one case in one 
country. 

They are a demonstra- 
tion of the instability, vola- 
tility and political question- 
ing that exists across the 
world. 

The depth of people's 
disgust has called into 
question all the political in- 
stitutions of Belgian society. 

It comes after revela- 
tions which link the child 
abuse case to allegations 
about corruption, bribery 
and forgery that have im- 
plicated politicians of every 


arty 

In 1988, an Italian com- 
pany Agusta spent million 
on bribes to ensure that the 
Belgian state bought its 
helicopters. As the scandal 
broke a top air farce gen- 
eral committed suicide and 
three government Minis- 
ters resigned. 


Bribery 


Three years later a 
former deputy prime Min- 
ister and Socialist Party 
boss in Liege, Andre 
Cools, was gunned down. 
Rumours abounded that 
he knew a lot about the 
bribery case. 

Then two months ago, 
four men including another 
former Socialist minister, 
were charged with involve- 
mentin the murder. Some 
of those arrested had links 
with the chief suspect in 
the paedophile case. This 
petty car thief seemed to 
be able to operate with im- 
punity from the police for 
years. 

The crisis was height- 
ened with the sacking of 
Jean Marc Connerotte, the 
magistrate who has 
headed the inquiry into the 
scandal and who is widely 
regarded as the one ex- 
ception to the corruption. 

Cannerotte had previ- 
ously been removed from 
the Cools case when it 
came close to a break- 
trough. 

Before the huge march 
in Brussels, there were 
spontaneous demonstra- 
tions and strikes in his de- 
fence. 

Railway workers, bus 
drivers, steel, aeronautics 
and factory workers 
stopped work. Some 2,000 
Volkswagen workers in 
Brussels walked out and 
joined a march. 

There were demonstra- 
tions in Antwerp, the Flem- 
ish capital, where students 
pelted eggs at the law 
courts. Ford workers in 
Genk, also in Flanders, 
stopped work for a spon- 
taneous protest. 

- But the protests in Bel- 
gium do not, as yet, have 
a clear political direction 
and show how volatility and 
anger does not automati- 
cally go to the left. 

ome groups and most 
political parties are arguing 
for longer prison sentences 
for violent criminals and 


sex offenders. 

One petition calling for 
longer prison sentences 
has been signed by 2.5 
million people - out of a 
population of ten million. 

here are also organ- 
ised right wane forces that 
are trying to benefit from 
the crisis. Nazis were on 
one of last week's demon- 
strations calling for the 
death penalty for paedo- 
philes. 

Thankfully, they were 
rapidly told to shut up and 
attacked by some newspa- 
pers for trying to capitalise 
on the issue. 

The parents of one of 
the murdered girls also re- 
ject these arguments. Dur- 
ing their regular television 
appearances they have 
consistently turned their 
fire on the police and jus- 
tice system as a whole and 
have refused to call for the 
death penalty. 

They have also disasso- 
ciated themselves from the 
organisers of the petition 
for longer sentences. Their 
outspoken comments have 
fuelled the sense of dis- 
gust at the whole system. 

Within that there are 
clear expressions of work- 
ing class anger against the 
rich, showing the potential 
for peoples’ bitterness to 
be directed leftwards. 

Hand made placards on 
the demonstrations say, 
“one law for the rich, one 
law for the poor”. Ata spon- 
taneous demonstration of 
around 1,500 people in 
Liege on Wednesday the 
union convenor from the lo- 
cal weapons factory told 
the crowd, ‘justice is blind 
and deaf to the people 
here but this is also about 
money and the power of 
the rich”. 

He urged the demon- 
strators to protest at the 
main bank against, “the 
people at the top who take 
our money”. Around two 
thirds of the demonstration 
marched to the bank. 


Demonstrate 


The upheaval comes as 
Prime Minister Jean Luc 
Dehaene wants to push 
through £1.7 billion of cuts 
in the run up to European 
monetary union. 

Unemployment already 
stands at 14.5 percent. 
Public sector wages have 
been frozen since 1993 
and health and social serv- 
ices spending cut. 

The massive wave of 
political questioning is not 
yet linked to a working 
class fightback against 
these attacks. 

But a political crisis is 
engulfing the entire Bel- 
gian establishment. 

As a Belgian socialist 
says, “For a long time Bel- 
gium has been a stable 
part of Europe. Now the 
problems for the ruling 
class are massive. 

“What is the future of 
Belgium?’ is the big debate 
in all the papers. There is 
no consensus, just splits, 
and questions without an- 
swers.” 


j Collins saw the struggle mainly 
| in military terms and took for 


What 
stana 


by CONOR KOSTICK, Author of the 
newly published Revolution in Ireland 


NEIL JORDAN's film on Michael Collins is set to 
revive memories about how the Irish state was 
born in blood and treachery. ; 

Although they may celebrate it as a fine example of Irish 
cinema, the political establishment are deeply uncomfortable 
about the questions is raises. 


Michael Collins was bom into a large family on a small farm in 
West Cork in 1890. 
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THE GOALS of the radi- terest in using it as a means to an 

cai nationalists had been end”. 

a “free” Ireland. But the But soon Collins and the IRA 

exact nature of society Came to share the concerns of the 

was never explained. Irish rich who were desperate for 
Like many nationalist radicals, “bility. 


Defence 
granted the class structure of so- 


ciety. The absence of police meant 
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ike thousands of young 
ish men at the time, he toun 
it necessary to emigrate to fin 
work and at the age of sixteen 
he became a bank clerk in Lon- 

n. 
toiin political ideas were 
formed at a time when Irish na- 
tionalism was growing. 

Originally Catholics had 
been severely discriminated 
against under British rule, but 
towards the end of the century 
a strong Catholic farming and 
urban middle class had emerged 
in Ireland. 

This was the basis for the 
Gaelic revival and the appear- 
ance of a renewed Irish nation- 
alism. 


Empire 


Two official wings soon grew 
in the nationalist movement. 

One was represented by the 
Irish Parliamentary Party led by 
John Redmond who believed in 
working with the Liberal Party in 
Britain. 

They worried that any open 


d Mit 
for? 


om the Empire would cut 
rea ie from huge markets for 
their goods and risk instability. 

The other wing led by Arthur 
Griffith and Sinn Fein at first ap- 
peared more radical. 

They wanted elected repre- 
sentatives to set up their own par- 
liament in Ireland and institute a 
regime of protectionism to build 
up Irish industry. 

The most radical elements 
within Irish nationalism were the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, a 
secret society deriving from the 
Fenian movement. 

It mainly had roots amongst the 
rural poor and was willing to 
sanction insurrection for the sake 
of a “free nation”. IEI 

Collins first became active in 
nationalist politics through the 
GAA in London, taking the IRB 
oath in 1909. 

At the time a crisis was devel- 
oping in Ireland. 

In response to the possibility 
of a Home Rule bill being passed, 
the Ulster employers, organised 
in the Ulster Unionist Party cre- 
ated the Ulster Volunteer Force, 
an armed organisation intent on 


The War of 


FOR THREE years after 
1918 British authority 
tried to stamp out the 
Irish nationalist revolt 
through repression. They 
flooded the country with 
troops, introduced harsh 
laws and when that 
failed, resorted to the 
“Black and Tans”, 

This was a force of armed 
thugs, recruited from March 
1920 onwards to burn and 
smash up Irish towns in order 
fo intimidate the population. 

They Were So notorious and 
undisciplined that their com- 
mander, General Crozier, re- 
signed stating that they were 
being employed to “rob, loot 
and burn fs innocent”, 

evertheless for 
1920, Lloyd George, the Brie 
ish Prime Minister thought 
that they were effective and 
that Britain had “out terror- 
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Irish volunteers began to hit 
back, setting ambushes for 
troops and police, forcing them 
to retire into their barracks. 
Collins came into his own at 
this time. 

Unlike the more respectable 
nationalists he was prepared to 
back the shooting of British 
troops and key figures. 


Organisation 


Through the newspaper An 
tOglach, where Collins Witte 
the “Notes on Organisation” 
column he gave militant repub- 
tts their head. 

ven more cruciall i~ 
rector of Intelligence for me 
Volunteers he ran rings around 
the British administration. 

The secret of Collins method 
Was that he encouraged every 
Postal worker, Secretary, 

ocker and vendor to help the 
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Free State forces use British guns to bombard Anti-Treatyites in the Four Courts 


endence 


mercy was shown in the bloody 
war of independence. 


Tradition 


The IRA became a force of 
about 15,000, but only 3,000 
had arms. Their activities man- 
aged to harass and isolate the 
British administration with 
Collins being the major figure 
in ensuring the continuation of 
the armed struggle. 

But the crucial reason why 
Britain eventually came to the 
negotiating table was the inter- 
vention of Irish workers. In the 
long tradition of Irish rebei- 
lions, 1798, 1803, 1848 and the 
Fenians uprising, the mass of 
the population had never par- 
ticipated. By 1918 however Ire- 
land had a strong and active 
working class movement which 
put its shoulder under the na- 
tionalists and gave them 2 
heave. 


In April 1919 the workers of 
Limerick took over their town 
for two weeks, declaring a “‘so- 
viet” in protest at the imposi- 
tion of military passes. Massive 
general strikes took place 
against conscription, during 
May Day in 1919, and for the 
release of political prisoners on 
hunger strike. 

During the strike to win po- 
litical status, workers set up 
“soviets” in many towns of Ire- 
land until the authorities, in a 
humiliating retreat, conceded 
their demands. Irish rail- 
workers refused to transport 
soldiers and dockers controlled 
the export of foodstuffs. 

So radical were the times 
that The Times wrote of a fear 
that labour radicals “would 
push aside the middle-class in- 
telligentsia of Sinn Fein, just as 
Lenin and Trotsky pushed 
aside Kerensky and the other 
speech makers.” 


Revolution in Ireland 
—Popular militancy 1917-23 
by CONOR KOSTICK 


£12.99 including postage 


From: Socialist Worker Books, 
PO Box 1648, Dublin 8 


THE PRESS, the bosses and the Bishops came out enthu- 
siastically for the Treaty even though it meant partition. 

All they wanted was a chance to use their own state to 
build up their businesses and impose stability. Collins was 
now lionised as a great military figure by the new Free State 
establishment. 

Although de Valera did not offer any real alternative and 
rarely even meniioned the threat of partition, Republican 
opposition to the Treaty reflected the outlook of the rural 
poor who had joined and sustained the IRA during the years 
of repression. 

They had anticipated “freedom” in a vaguely utopian way, 
a society of small producers for example. 

After he backed the Treaty Collins shifted from being an 
ardent rebel to a conservative politician. 

As a Minister in the Provisional Government he sanc- 
tioned the use of troops both against the republican oppo- 
sition and workers strikes. 

Once embarked on the path of consolidating a new Irish 
state Collins was prepared to work with the old enemy 
against his new opponents. 


Bombarding 


He effectively started the Civil War by bombarding the 
Four Courts in 1922 after It was occupied by anti-treaty 
forces. He cabled a disgusting telegram to Churchill, the 
arch imperialist, stating that: 

“Hampered by continued lack of material ... promised... 
but not available. Essential that action be taken immedi- 
ately otherwise situation will become impossible”. 

He received in return an abundance of artillery to mur- 
der his former comrades. 

As the Free State drove back the republicans, it also 
smashed workers organisations, such as the Tipperary town 
and gasworks soviets and the Munster creamery soviets. 

On August 22nd 1922, Collins was shot in an ambush 
while travelling to Cork. He had chosen to take the risks of 
travelling in the area in the hope of meeting and winning 
over some jailed republicans. 

With his premature death a myth has grown up, that the 
Republic of Ireland would have been a freer country with 
Collins rather than De Valera as leader. 

Great play Is made of his humour, his exploits and his 
love affairs to argue that he could added more excitement 
than the dour figure of de Valera who loved nothing better 
than having cups of tea with Bishops and priests. 

However, history shows that these differences in the 
personamies of individual leaders is not the primary factor 
n shaping social Institutions. 

Collins had lived long enough to make it clear that the 
limits to hls radicalism had been reached. 

He had fought bravely against the British, but for a new 
regime that benefited Irish business more than Irish work- 
ers. His life, more than any other, shows the contradictions 
of radical Irish natlonalism. 


The hypocrisy of our 
rulers is blatant and so 
breathtaking. 

Bishops pontificate 
on sex while fathering 
children and abandon- 
ing them, and priests 
abuse children. 

The so-called guard- 
ians of public morali 
systematically brea 
the rules they make for 
the rest of us. They 
then use their power to 
try to cover it up. 

Even with Tony Blair, 
as yet untarnished by 

ersonal scandal, the 

ypocrisy runs deep. 
Every time he pro- 
nounces a commitment 
to a moral ideal it is a 
cover for the absence of 
any concrete policy to 
further that ideal. 


‘Justice’ 


He will speak end- 
lessly of “justice and fair- 
ness and “opportunity”. 
But he rejects the 
means to make greater 
fairness and justice pos- 
sib!e—taxing the rich, 
the redistribution of 
wealth and social own- 
ership. 

He repeatedly insists 
on the importance of the 
family while planning to 
end student grants and 
cut child benefit for 16 
to 18 year olds. 

The morality 
preached by the ruling 
class is designed to 
keep us down and prop 
up its power and privi- 
leges. 

When our rulers say 
itis wrong to steal, they 
mean it’s wrong to nick 
toys from Woolworths or 
clothes from Marks and 
Spencers. 

They do not say it's 
wrong for Woolworths or 
Marks or every other 
capitalist business to 
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What do 
socialists say? 


Can there be a 
socialist 
morality? 


WHEN ESTABLISHMENT figures talk of mo- 
rality—be they prime ministers, leaders of 
the opposition or bishops—socialists like 
millions of working people react with con- 
tempt and cynicism. And quite rightly so. 


rob their workers by pay- 
ing them less than the 
value of the goods and 
services they produce. 

in other words they 
are saying they can 
rob us but we must 
not rob them. 

When they say it's 
wrong to kill or use vio- 
lence, they do not mean 
the mass killing and hor- 
rendous violence com- 
mitted by their armies in 
wars or the violence of 
the police against pick- 
ets and protesters. 

They mean they, as 
rulers, have the mo- 
nopoly on violence. 

arx and Engels 
were moved to analyse 
the world by their wish 
for a much more com- 
passionate, decent, 
truly human society, 

Instead of the compe- 
tition, violence and pov- 
erty of capitalism they 
wanted people to coop- 
erate in order to achieve 
peace and areasonable 
life for all. 

They recognised that 
to achieve such a soci- 
ety required the aboli- 
tion of rule by the capi- 
talists and the victory of 
the working class. 

Any discussion of 
morality had to ac- 
knowledge the struc- 
tures of society which 
at present inevitably 
produce want, fear 
and brutality 

Sociaiisi moraiity 
arises out of this situa- 
tion and the needs of the 
working class. 

It is founded on the 
principle of solidarity— 
solidarity with other 
workers in struggle, soli- 
darity with workers of all 
couniries, solidarity with 
all the oppressed 
against their oppres- 
sors, solidarity against 
the boss at work. 

As Marx wrote in the 


thing of the past—that we are moving 
towards a “classless society”. 
This book demolishes the myths and 


ever been. 


Lindsey German is the editor of the 
monthly Socialist Review published by the 
Socialist Workers Party in Britain. She is 
also author of Sex, Class and Socialism, now 


in its second edition. 


£3.50 


Communist Manifesto, 
“The first need of the 
working class is for 
unity”. 

Working class people 
can neither cope with 
everyday life nor defend 
themselves against the 
attacks of the bosses, 
nor change the system 
as isolated individuals. 

We fight against all 
ideas and prejudices 
that set worker against 
worker or provide the 
system with scape- 
goats. 

We oppose national- 
ism, sexism, homo- 
phobia, attacks on sin- 
gle parents or people 
with AIDS or disabilities. 
For us racism, for exam- 
ple, is the height of im- 
morality. 

On violence we rec- 
ognise the main victims 
of violence in the world 
are the exploited and 
oppressed and we work 
for a society free of vio- 
lence between human 
beings. 


Violence 


But at the same time 
we know that there are 
many situations when 
working class people 
have no choice but to 
use violence to defend 
themselves against the 
organised violence of 
the ruling class and that 
our rulers will not give up 
their power without vio- 
lent resistance. 

We therefore always 
distinguish between the 
violence of the oppres- 
sors and the violence of 
the oppressed. 

On crime we know 
that most crime that 
reaches the courts is 
committed by the poor, 
the oppressed and the 
desperate. 

hey are driven to 
crime by the economic 
and psychological mis- 
ery of their lives and 
their crimes pale into in- 
significance compared 
to the unpunished 
crimes of the rich. 

Above all socialists 
understand that all 
preaching of abstract 
morals is hollow if it is 
not related to social re- 
ality and accompanied 
by deeds to end the ex- 
ploitation and oppres- 
sion which distorts and 
devastates our lives. 
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Available from SWP branch bookstalls or 
from SW Books, PO Box 1648, Dublin 8, 
Tel (01) 872 2682 Add 60p for post. 
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by ROISIN CRONIN 


THE US goes to the polls 
on November ist. The 
President of the United 
States is considered the 
most powerful person in 
the world, yet less than 50 
percent of the electorate 
will actually tum out to 
vote, 

There is huge cynicism 
and disillusionment and a 
large number of Americans 
feel that no matter who is 
in the White House, their 
lives will remain the same. 


ILL CLINTON was 
elected in 1992 on 
the promise of bring- 

ing change to American so- 

ciety, of ending the years of 

Republican “trickle-down” 

economics and bringing 

benefits to ordinary Ameri- 
cans. 

He claimed to care about those at the 
bottom of society — the poor. racial mi- 
norities. But four years on. conditions 
in US society are as bad as ever. 

Today 15.4 percent of Americans 
have incomes below the poverty line. On 
an average day one in four black men 
between the age of 20 and 29 are in 
prison. on probation or on parole. Each 
f night in Los Angeles 41.000 people 
sleep on the streets or in refuges. 

Clinton's record on tackling the prob- 
lems in US society speaks for itself. 

Even the “liberal” reforms that he 
promised. which did seem to mark a turn 
away from the politics of Reagan and 
Bush, never materialised. 

The most basic promise of his cam- 
paign. healthcare for every American, 
was abandoned in the face of opposi- 
tion from the health insurance industry. 
When Clinton came to Washington 37 
million Americans had no health cover- 
age. Today about 40 million have no 
coverage. 

One Democrat Senator, Jay 
Rockfeller admitted that “ The Ameri- 
can people overwhelmingly want uni- 
versal health coverage ... and we walked 
away from it”. 

In August of this year Clinton carried 
through his promise to “end welfare as 
we know it”. He initiated a mutilation 
of the US welfare system. a series of vi- 
cious cuts which Ronald Reagan or 
Margaret Thatcher would have been 
proud of. 

By cutting the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children programme, 
Clinton will be putting 2.6 million chil- 
dren of the poverty line. He has also cut 
300,000 disabled children off welfare. 

Funding for job training has also been 
cut so now people will lose all entitle- 
ments if they don’t find work within two 
years. 


4 hat’s happening in 
America is basically 
a war on the poor. 


The poor receive only a to- 
tal of 12 percent of govern- 
ment spending yet the latest 
round of budget cuts is tar- 
geted specifically at them. 

Of the total money being cut, 60 per- 
cent is from programmes which were 
initiated to alleviate poverty. 

But while spending on welfare and 
education is being cut the amount of 
money being spent on repressive law 
and order measures is being increased. 
Today America has one of the highest 

prison populations in the world. 

These measures scapegoat the poor. 
especially blacks. 

As Jerome Miller has written in his 
book Search and Destroy, African 
Americans in the Criminal Justice Sys- 
tem: “When the justice juggernaut is 
wheeled onto the streets, it tends to crush 
those more easily identifiable by race 
and socio-economic status than by their 
violent or serious criminal behaviour.” 

While Clinton stands over these at- 
tacks, he has also been boosting the mili- 
tary spending of the US. The Democrat 
Defence Secretary William Perry, a part 
owner of a firm supplying military con- 


THE MILLIONAIRES 
WHO CONDEM. 


E « 


tracts, announced plans to increase 
spending on weapons by 50 per cent by 
2,001. 

“We've all been pleasantly surprised 
by Clinton” John Hughes of Hughes 
Missiles Systems admitted to the Bos- 
ton Globe. 


he Democratic admin 

istration has also failed 

to deliver on its prom- 

ises around gay rights and 
abortion rights. 

Clinton completely climbed down on 
the issue of allowing gays into the mili- 
tary. In some states in the mid-West there 
have been attempts to have gay and les- 
bian societies banned in high schools. 
Mainstream politicians have put up lit- 
tle or no resistance. 

Similarly on the issue of abortion 
rights attempts have been made to make 
obtaining an abortion increasingly dif- 
ficult for working class women. Taxes 
on the disposal of aborted foetuses have 
made abortion unobtainable for many 
in some states. 

However while the programme of 
both parties amounts to attacks on work- 
ers and the poor, many of the US popu- 
lation are massively opposed to their 
measures. 

Surveys show that Americans want to 
see more money being spent on job re- 
training, housing for the homeless, Aids 
treatment and education. 

And the anger that so many pcople 
feel does come to the surface from time 
to time. most recently in the riots in 
Florida after a police officer shot dead a 
black man. 

Thousands protested in Los Angeles 
last month after the CIA’s role in sup- 
plying crack cocaine in the city in the 
1980s was revealed. 

Some commentators have pointed to 
last March’s successful strike at Gen- 
eral Motors in Dayton, Ohio as a sign 
of a revival of US trade unions. 

{tis in the workplaces and on the streets 
that the real political battles will be fought, 
not in the race for the White House. 
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How tne Tweedledee 
Tweeciedum system 
was establisned 


Although some people see the Democrats as a more lib- 
eral, left-wing option in the US elections, in reality there 
is very little to choose between the Republicans and the 


Democrats. 

The origins of the Democratic 
Party show that it has no connection 
with the working class. 

Before the civil war of 1861 to 
1865 the Republican Party repre- 
sented an alliance of the Northern 
industrial capitalist class, farmers and 
some workers around the slogan 
“Free soil, free labour”. 


The Democrats were based largely 
on the owners of the Southern slave 
plantations. 


After the civil war of 1861-65 these 
two parties were established as the 
dominant players in US politics. 


Supported 


Those few blacks who could vote 
originally supported the Republican 
Party. 

Workers were split between the 
two parties with Protestants in gen- 
eral supporting the Republicans and 
Catholic immigrants from Italy, Ire- 
land and Poland supporting the 
Democrats. 

But neither party was in any way 
based on the working class. 


They merely constituted an alliance 
between different sections of the rul- 
ing class and the working class. 


Class 


As one writer put it: 


”The split was inimical to the de- 
velopment of class consciousness. Na- 
tive Protestant workers rallied to the 
leadership of their Protestant bosses 
and exploiters while Catholic immi- 
grants forged an unholy alliance with 
Southern reaction.” 

Until the 1930s, the Democratic 
Party was firmly established as the 
party of racist segregation. 

The image only changed when the 
New Deal, which brought some wel- 
fare measures, was established by 
President Franklin D Roosevelt. 


But although millions of people got 
some benefits, the New Deal was re- 
ally about saving capitalism. 

_ As Roosevelt said: “7 am the best 
Jriend the profit system ever had”. 

{t was also about dampening down 

the new radicalism of workers in the 


US—a radicalisation which had seen 
general strikes in San Francisco, 
Minneapolis and Toledo, and a wave 


of factory occupations and sit-down 
strikes. 


Ata time when there was growing 
support among workers for a real 
working class party, the Democrats 
succeeded in drawing the labour 
movement into the states’ industrial 
relations machinery. After the New 
Deal union leaders poured huge 
funds into the Democratic re-election 
campaign, something which still con- 


tinues today. 
Ally 


But the history of the Democratic 
Party shows that they have never 
been an ally of the working 
class.Some still claim that the Demo- 
crats are a ‘lesser evil’ who will stand 
up to the ‘extremists’ led by Newt 
Gingrich in the US congress. Yet 
Clinton has pushed through more 
cuts than even Reagan and Bush. 


This is why socialists in America 
have argued that ‘the lesser evil 
choice is still an evil’ and have urged 
people to abstain from the million- 
aires Presidential race in order to 
build a movement of working peo- 
ple to fight the rich. 
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Breaking backs 
‘perfection’ 


IF YOU wanta confirma 
and corrupt com 


mation of how truly exploitative 
petitive sports can be take alook 


at a new book by Joan Ryan. 


Little Girls In Pretty Boxes ex- 
amines elite gymnastics and fig- 
ure skating in the United States. 

_Inthe 1972 Olympics tiny So- 
viel gymnast Oiga Korbut’s per- 
formance left commentators and 
spectators across the world 
stunned. Since then the race has 
been on to produce smaller, 
younger gymnasts performing 
ever more spectacular stunts. 

_ The book documents the hor- 
rific damage competition has 
caused to the young athletes in- 
volved. 

Through her interviews Ryan 
exposes the widespread preva- 
lence of eating disorders brought 
on by desperate attempts to stay 
small, and to avoid menstruation 
and the physical development it 
brings. 

In 1976 US Olympic gym- 
nasts were on average 17 years 
old. 5 ft 3. inches tall and 
weighed 7st 8ibs. By 1992 the 
average was 16 years old, 4ft 9 


inches and 5st 131bs. 

The gymnasts tell of the 48 
hours training each weck, and of 
the coaches who insult them, 
force them to train despite injury, 
Weigh them daily and encourage 
them to take laxatives. 


Wrong 


Ryan is a sports columnist, so 
don’t expect any political 
insights. Nevertheless the com- 
bination of her research and the 
athletes’ own stories illustrate 
the alienating and distorted na- 
ture of gymnasts’ lives. 

In 1988 after her “Yurchenko” 
vault went wrong, 15 year old 
Julissa Gomez broke her neck. 
She was left in a complete veg- 
etative state and died three years 
later. 

The “Yurchenko” is a particu- 
larly difficult and potentially 
dangerous vault developed by 
Soviet gymnast Natalia 
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Bragg is still a 


AI 


principled bloke 


William Bioke—a pun on socialist poet William 
Blake—is Billy Bragg’s new album. 


Bragg still has his principles. 
Once censored by BBC radio 
when he spoke out against the 


Gulf War. the ‘Bard of eS 


Barking’ hates the To- 


ries. 

And he has left the © 
Labour Party. sick of |» 
Tony Blair's sell-outs. | 

“I don't want every- 
thing in society defined by 
its place in the market” , he 
said in a recent Hot Press 
interview. au 

Bragg was part of J 
the Red Wedge series ® 
of concerts which į 
also included Paul 
Weller and the 
Communards 
whose aim was 
to win re- gi 
cruits forthe 4 
Labour 
Party. 

But like 
many who 
belonged to a 
generation oiim Oe s 
Labour Party activists 10 the 
eighties they have now become 
disillusioned with “New La- 
bour’. À 

But behind Bragg’s radical- 
ism he shares the pessimism of 
many former Labour Icft- 
wingers. 

The opening song on the new 
album is a lament for a former 
comrade who has bought the 
Tories’ lies and has gone ‘from 
red to blue’. f 

The second song ‘Upfield’ is 
more uplifting but it proclaims 
a ‘socialism of the heart’ in 

lace of Marxist politics. 

Bragg told Hot Press that he 


Billy Bragg 


accepts that we are living in a 
‘nost-Marxist’ world - “You 
y only have to look at 
det ¢ Eastern Europe to see 
fs3 that”, he claims. 
wy /? Here, however, his 
~~ disillusionment was 
» self inflicted. Bragg sang 
) in East Berlin in the past and 
praised aspects of East Ger- 
many. 


If he had a differ- 
ent view he might 
have scen that 
the revolts 
against the ty- 
rants of East- 
ern Europe 
were some- 
thing that 


T self would 


have cel- 
ebrated. 
Despite the 


touches of pessi- 
mism, this is a 
good album. 
Among the better 
tracks are ‘northern industrial 
town’, a song about sectarian- 
ism in Belfast and ‘goalhanger', 
where Bragg sings about a sell- 
out merchant who sounds a bit 
like Tony Blair. 

Let’s hope the struggles now 
beginning here and across the 
water can inspire Billy Bragg to 
once more sing songs of strug- 
gle like ‘Which side are you 
on?’ and ‘Power in the union’. 

Meanwhile William Bloke is 
well worth a listen and at just 
under £10 it’s pretty cheap for a 
CD in these market driven days! 


— Dave McDonagh 


Yurchenko in 1983. 

As Ryan says, “She had 
trained for years to perfect the 
vault, but young American girls 
had to learn it almost overnight 
to keep pace with the Soviets.” 

It didn’t matter that the vault 
was dangerous or that gymnasts 
were afraid to perform it, the 
vault impressed the judges. It 
was only after Julissa’s accident 
that safety mats were allowed in 
competitions.The book flits be- 
tween gymnastics and figure 
skating. 

Ryan looks at how the pres- 
sure to win and the financial re- 
wards at stake led to the famous 
clash between figure skaters 
Nancy Kerrigan and Tonya 
Harding.At the time the media 
portrayed it as “two jealous war- 
ring females”. But as Ryan 
points out: 

“ Only in the world's biggest 
boxing matches is more money 
on line for one athlete for one 
night's work than it is for an 
American female skater at the 
Olympic games.” 

The book also demonstrates 
how sport can accentuate the rot- 
tenness that exists in society.US 
figure skating is now S onsored 
to the tune of billions by compa- 
nies such as Seiko, Chrysler and 
Visa, 

As a vice-president of Visa 
explains, “Figure skating is the 
closest you can get to sex in the 
Olympics.” 

Little Girls in Pretty Boxes is 
very readable and extremely har- 
rowing. It is a must for any so- 
cialist who wants a behind the 
scenes look at sport. 

Little Girls in Pretty Boxes by 
Joan Ryan is published by Yhe 
Women’s Press, £8.99. 


jude 


by MOLLY DOYLE 


BETTY OKINO competed ir the 1992 Olympics with stress fractures in 
her back and elbow and a screw clamping the tendon to her shin 


THE FILM Jude is based on Jude the Obscure, an 
1895 novel by Thomas Hardy which was so explicit 
in its condemnation of the unwritten rules gov- 
erning institutions like marriage, religion and edu- 
cation that it was banned from several public li- 


braries. 


It was given the name Jude 
the Obscene by many critics and 
reviewers. 

All the ingredients were there 
to make Jude into a challeng- 
ing and powerful film which 
focused on the exclusion of the 
poor. 


Promising 


The line up for the film was 
promising. 

The director Michael 
Winterbottom, also directed the 
hard hitting Irish television 
drama The Family. Chris 
Eccleston, who plays Jude 
Fawley in the film, has a long 
list of credits after his name in- 
cluding Shallow Grave, and the 
brilliant Our Friends in the 
North, 

All the more disappointing 
then that the film did not live up 
to its promise. 

Instead a love story was made 
—a touching but ultimately for- 


in Love 


ately needed was part of his nov- 
el’s theme. That it was achiev- 
able through solidarity was part 
of the novel’s power. 
Unfortunately the films mak- 
ers ignore this wider scope and 


The process of self education he put 
himself through was one which continually 
threw up the contradictions between what 
was taught about life and the material 


gettable drama. 

Thomas Hardy was writing 
about things he knew. He was 
the son of a rural stonemason 
who found that the path to uni- 
versity was for him littered with 
obstacles. 

The process of self education 
he put himself through was one 
which continually threw up the 
contradictions between what 
was taught about life and the 
material reality. 

He came to see education. like 
marriage and religion, as part 
of the problems in society rather 
than as a solution to it. 

That a solution was desper- 


focus on Jude, a stonemason 
dreamingly determined to get to 
university and confused and an- 
gered by the university” s rejec- 
tion of him as an individual. 

It also portrays his relation- 
ships with two women the lusty 
daughter of a local pig farmer, 
Arabella and the high spirited, 
‘modem woman’, Sue. 


Passionate 


Jude’s passion for learning is 
portrayed by the film as simplis- 
tically and sentimentally as pos- 
sible. 

He wishes to study the clas- 
sic Greck and Latin works 


mercly because they are clas- 
sics. This is a far cry from the 
novel where Jude argues that, 

‘Town life was a book of hu- 
manity infinitely more palpitat- 
ing, varied and compendious 
than the gown life. These strug- 
gling men and women before 
him were the reality.’ 

Likewise Hardy’s angry argu- 
ments against marriage - ‘a li- 
cence to love on the premises’ - 
are reduced to a tragic love story, 
the intensely personal love be- 
twecn Jude and his cousin Sue. 

In the novel Sue is a fiery 
woman who is full of egalitar- 
ian ideas and determined to bat- 
tle constantly against conven- 
tion. 

In the film, Sue is a romanti- 
cised young girl, shy of sex and 
resorting to a cigarette rather 
than angry speech to convey her 
modemity. 

Jude is a better film than 
many of the recent Victorian 
costume dramas. 

But by making it first and 
foremost as a love story the film- 
makers lost much and gained 
little, if anything. 


— Patricia McManus 
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stand 


Workers create all the 
wealth in capitalist 
society. A new society can 
only be constructed when 
they collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and 
distribution. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 


The present system 
cannot be reformed out of 
existence. Parliament 
cannot be used to end the 
system. 

The courts army and 
police are there to defend 
the interests of the 
capitalist class not to run 
society in a neutral 
fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need to smash 
the state and create a 
workers’ state based on 
workers’ councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, 
EAST AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
break-up of the USSR and 
the end of the East 
European dictatorships. 
These states were not 
socialist but were run by 
a state-capitalist class. 
We are against the 
domination of the globe 
by imperialist powers and 
we oppose their wars. We 
are for the right of all 
nations, East and West, to 
self-determination. 


FOR AN END TOALL 
OPPRESSION 

We oppose all forms of 
oppression which divide 
and weaken the working 
class. We are for full 
social, economic and 
political equality for 
women. 

We stand for: free 
contraception and free, 
legalised abortion and the 
right to divorce; the 
complete separation of 
church and state, an end 
to church control over 
schools and hospitals; an 
end to discrimination 
against gays and 
lesbians; an end to 
racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We argue for working 
class unity in the fight 
against oppression. 


FOR WORKERS’ UNITY IN 
THE NORTH: 

Northern Ireland is a 
sectarian state, propped 
up by the British Army. 
Catholic workers are 
systematically discrimi- 
nated against by the state. 
The division between 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers weakens the 
whole working class. 
Workers’ unity can only 
be won and maintained in 
a fight to smash both the 
Northern and Southern 
states. 

We stand for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of British 
troops. Violence will only 
end when workers unite 
in the fight for a workers’ 
republic, 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT: 
Trade unions exist to 
defend workers’ interests. 
But the union leaders’ 
role is to negotiate with 
capitalism - not to end it. 


No yellow pack 


workers on ships 


WHEN EAMONN Rothwell first met the 
workers at Irish Ferries, he told them 
openly that he was known as a ‘bastard’. 
He has come fresh the stockbroking firm, 
NCB, and knew nothing about ships. His 
speciality was ‘financial engineering’. 


Now workers on the 
ships are finding out what 
this all means in practice. 
200 permanent workers 
are being laid off for 
seven months from No- 
vember to June and told 
to live on the dole. 


Attack 


When they come back 
they will face a terrible at- 
tack on their conditions. 

At the moment Irish 
Ferries employees work 
two weeks on and two 
weeks off. 

Now they will only 
have one week off. 

“It is the equivalent of 
going from a 42 hour 
week up to a 56 hour 
week if you were in an 
office or factory’ one 
worker told Socialist 
Worker. 

On top of that the 
seven week annual holi- 
day pay that is made up 
from lost Bank Holidays 
and normal holidays is to 
be cut entirely. 


Regard 


The company even 
want to get out of their 
obligations for sick pay 
so that someone who is 
sick will no longer re- 
ceive a penny from the 
company. 

John who has worked 
for Irish Ferries for 17 
years said, 


“We worked hard for 
this company. 

Just like the Royal 
Dublin Hotel workers we 
slaved to get the quality 


mark 150 9002 but look 
at the answer we got. 

Workers on these ships 
have the International 
Safety Marine Certifi- 
cates, lifeboat certifi- 
cates, sea survival certifi- 
cates. 

They need us for their 
profits — but they want 
to put us permanently ‘on 
call’. 


The Fianna Fail 
Connection 


Today the Fianna Fail party are trying to 
pose as a friend of workers. 


But one of the key 
hatchet men in Irish 
Ferries, Gerry Hickey, 
was a programme 
manager for Bertie 
Ahern in 1993 when 
Ahern was Minister for 


The 
banks 


A THIRD of the 
shares in Irish Fer- 
ries are owned by 
the big banks. 


These are now mak- 
ing a £1 million a day 


in prong 

One of the banks 
AIB was given a mas- 
sive subsidy from the 
Irish state when they 
almost went bankrupt 
from speculating in 
shares in the London 
insurance market. 

Today it is trying to 
get its pound of flesh 
by wrecking the living 
standards of Irish 
Ferry workers. 


SWP branch 


BUILDING THE PARTY 


THE POLITICAL tempo in Ireland is hotting up and interest 
in the politics of the Socialist Workers Party is increasing. 
Sales amongst CIE workers have started to grow as many 
agree with the call for a national transport strike. 

In an early morning shift In Heuston station six papers were 
sold to the small number of workers who went by. Sales at 
the CIE canteen in Dublin have also shot up. 

In Belfast and Derry, SWP members have turned their street 
sales on Saturdays into a campaign against the Job Seekers 


Allowance. 


In Belfast last week two people came up to the stall and 


Finance. 

This advisor is show- 
ing in practice what 
Fianna Fail’s economic 
policies are all about — 
getting cheap labour to 
boost the profits of 
their friends in big 
business. 


— 


The 


a 


Thatcherites 


who run Irish Ferries 


QO Eamonn Rothwell, 
popularly known as the 
Rottweiller, joined Irish 
Continental Group after 
being promised a huge bo- 
nus. 

He was given an option 
of buying shares at 1992 
prices in five years time. 

He is expected to make a 


The bosses of Irish Ferries come from the 
| circles of high finance in Ireland. That 
| means that they have an insatiable greed 
| for profit. They include: 


killing of £1.5 million. 

(m; Gerry Hickey used 
to be a top civil servant. 

He was in charge of pri- 
vatising Irish Life and 
Greencore. By pure coinci- 
dence NCB stockbrokers 
were given a huge fee to 
organise floating these 
companies. 


meetings 


BELFAST 

Meets every Wed at 8pm 
Central Hall Rosemary St. 
CORK 

Meets every Tues at 8pm 
in Dennehy’s Pub, 
Cornmarket St. 

DERRY 

Meets every Tues in 
Badgers Bar at 8pm 


DUN LAOGHAIRE 


8:30pm in The Old Brogue, 
Dorset St. 

DUBLIN ARTANE/ 
COOLOCK 

Meets every Thus at 
8.30pm in the Artane/ 
Beaumont Family 
peereatog Centre, Kilmore 


DUBLIN DRIMNAGH 
Meets every Tuesday at 
8.30pm in the Black Forge 
(formerly the Bentley), 


2Tom Toner is a di- 
rector of Arnott’s. He is 
also the chair of a gov- 
emment agency, Forfas. 

Q John McGuckian 
is a director with Ulster 
Television. 

He is also the chair of 
the Industrial Develop- 
ment Board which has re- 
sponsibility for inviting 
in multi-nationals to ben- 
efit from cheap labour in 
Northern Ireland. 


*There are So 
ENNIS 


Dublin 8 


Ce ae ee ae an el , 
g | 


Press 
fora 


national 
strike 


Workers in the trans- 
port industry are fac- 
ing a massive as- 
sault on their condi- 
tions. 

In CIE, £40 million in 
cuts are being demanded 
and the company wants 800 
redundancies. 

In Aer Lingus, workers 
are not being paid the smal} 
miserly increase under the 
PCW. 

A huge meeting of Aer 
Lingus workers two weeks 
ago pressed for action on 
the issue. 

Now in Irish Ferries a ter- 
rible attack is happening 
which would lead to the re- 
placement of fairly well 
paid jobs with Yellow Pack 
crews. 

The Irish rich think that 
they can pick off one group 
of workers after another. 


United 


But if there was a united 
movement from transport 
workers throughout he 
country, it would show 
where the real power lay. 

In France, this is how 
transport workers re- 
sponded to attacks. 

A huge general stoppage 
paralysed the country and 
terrified the right wing gov- 
ernment so much that they 
were forced to start making 
concessions. 

_ It is high time the unions 
in this country took a leaf 
out of their book. 

Rank and file workers 
throughout CIE, Aer Lingus 
and Irish Ferries should 
Press immediately for this 
type of national action to 
take place. 
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eases 


ganisation i 

This followed the an- 
nouncement of draconian 
cost-cutting “viability 
plans” in all three CIE di- 
visions, Bus Eireann, 
Tarnrod Eireann and Dub- 
lin Bus. 

Workers in both SIPTU 
and NBRU have balloted 
hugely in favour of Strike 
action in all three compa- 
nies. 

A locomotive driver 
told Socialist Worker: 


“For years the basic 
Wage has been so low 
that the only way to make 
a living wage is to work 
overtime. It's the bonuses 
and overtime which make 
up the wage packet. 


Treated 


“Irish Rail has treated 
us like dirt. The viability 
plan wants to eliminate 
most overtime, shift al- 


Politics; the unions 
(01) 872 2682, fax: (01) 872 3838 


lowances and premium 
Payments. You'd be 
working for flat time -- 
a rotten basic wage of 
£13,076 a year. I 
couldn't keep up my 
mortgage on that.” 


Petition 


A rank and file body, 
the National Locomo- 
tive Drivers’ Commit- 
tee, met in Dublin in 
October and organised a 
petition of Iarnrod 
Eireann’s 300 odd train 
drivers, 

The petition demands 
the consolidation of the 


One Person Operated bo- 


nus in the basic pay. 
This is important but 
key to fending off these at- 
tacks is unity between all 
CIE workers and a na- 
tional bus and rail strike. 
“I can't see us standing 
by if Bus Eireann workers 
are the first to be at- 
tacked,” a train driver told 
Socialist Worker. 


Attacked 


To turn this mood into 
action the National Loco 
Drivers Committee should 
be campaigning through- 
out Irish Rail for a com- 


As strikers face media blackout... 


SIPTU must step 
up the fight 


AS WE went to press, strikers at the Royal 
Dublin Hotel were awaiting a Labour Court 
recommendation on their eight week old 


strike. 

They are demanding a 
basic rate of £5.50 an hour 
- some workers are on only 
£2.50 an hour at present. 

The strikers have faced 
organised scabbing by the 
company who have hired 
Spanish students to take 
over the pickets’ jobs. The 
owners also employ “heav- 
ies’ from Cityguard to in- 
timidate the strikers. 


Employ 


Unless you pass 
O'Connel! Street regularly 
or read Socialist Worker you 
are unlikely to find out any- 
thing about this important 

ispute. 
dpat is because the me- 
dia have imposed a news 
blackout. Tony O'Reilly, 
who owns the Independent 
and has a large stake in sev- 
eral other papers, appears as 
a major shareholder in the 


hotel. , ‘ 
The ‘liberal’ Irish Times 


seems to have joined the 
campaign to silence the 
strikers views. 

Padraic Yeates, the pa- 
per’s main industrial re- 
porter, interviewed mem- 
bers of the strike committee 
at Liberty Hall but they have 
been waiting since 18th 
October to see tha article in 
print. 

“We spent two anda half 
hours with Padraic Yeates”, 
one striker told Socialist 
Worker. “We put such a lot 
into that interview and had 
a photograph taken and 
everything.” é 

But the strikers’ union 
SIPTU could do a lot more 
to counter the scabbing and 
the media blackout. 


BLackout 


OThe union should or- 
ganise a £1 a week levy of 
its members to help the 37 
strikers. j 

QOLiberty Hall should in- 


Travellers walk 
out in sympathy 


E OF the best examples of solidarity for 
RE came from the Irish Travellers Move- 
ment who cancelled a conference in the Royal 
Dublin in protest at the hotel’s treatment of 


its staff. 


instead of ringing in to cancel the ITM 
Rne in style. About thirty of their mem- 
bers gathered in the foyer of the hotel and had 
free tea and biscuits before staging a walk- 
out, leaving management dumbfounded. 


struct its members to black 
the Royal Dublin and boy- 
cott firms who are scab- 
bing on the dispute. Work- 
ers in An Post and Guin- 
ness have refused to deliver 
to the hotel, an example 
which every trade union 
should follow. 

OIf the strike goes on 
SIPTU should organise a 


strike. 

A magnificent £3,000 
was collected by shop 
stewards of the Commu- 
nication Workers Union 
in An Post and Telecom. 

SIPTU Education 
Branch raised £281 from 
a pub quiz. 

MANDATE office 
workers collected £153 
and there were donations 
of £70 from Mater hos- 
pital staff and £50 from 
Dundalk RTC lecturers. 

Firefighters gave £40 
from a collection at a 
work social they held at 
the Ierne Ballroom. 

Workers in the 
Shelbourne Hotel do- 
nated £37.50 and £30 
each camc in from INTO 
members in St Vincent's 
National School and 
CPSU members in two 


Collections and donations have contin- 
ued to come in for the Royal Dublin 


march in Dublin to win sup- 
port for the strike. 

SIPTU is the country's 
biggest union and its top 
officials eam salaries com- 
parable to many company 
managers, It would be scan- 
dalous if the union was de- 
feated in this dispute with- 
Out putting its resources into 
helping the strikers win. 


Telecom offices. 
The Socialist Workers 
Party held a social in the 
Baggot Inn, this time with 
Don Baker, from which we ! 
raised £625 on top of £800 
raised from an earlier so- 
cial at the same venue. 

The Workers Party do- 
nated £150 to the strikers, 

Much more is needed to 
boost the morale of the 
pickets if the strike contin- 
ues. Raising the issue in 
your union branch or at 
work and doing collec- 
tions is one way of over- 
coming the media black- 
out imposed on the Royal 
Dublin strike. 

But make sure you de- 
liver the money directly to 
the pickets, as its the only 
way to ensure it gets to the 
people who need it. 


plete shut-down if any 
part of CIE is attacked. 

In Dublin Bus it’s the 
same story. A bus driver 
told Socialist Worker: 

“In a flat week I take 
home less than £190. An 
Imp driver could take 
home as little as £160. 
It’s bonuses, allowances 
and overtime which make 
up the pay. It is this which 
the company is attack- 
ing.” 


Formed 


Responding to this an- 
ger, busworkers from a 
number of depots in Dub- 


lin have formed the 
Busworkers Rank and 
File Action Group. 


Strike 


It has produced peti- 
tions and leaflets arguing 
for no concession on pay 
and conditions; for all 
bus and rail workers to 
stand together and calling 
on the NBRU and SIPTU 
to organise a national rail 
and bus strike against the 
attacks. 

Many workers are 
critical of NBRU general 
secretary Peter Bunting’s 
High Court action against 


Civil service pay 
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Bus Eireann for a judicial 
review of its viability 
plan. 

“Ir is a legal loophole 
that only affects workers 
hired before 1986.1 don't 
expect a sympathetic 
hearing froma high court 
judge. It's just postpon- 
ing the crunch,” one 
Dublin Bus driver told 
Socialist Worker. 

“The unions have the 
mandate — workers want 
to fight these attacks to- 
gether. SIPTU and NBRU 
should call all-out na- 
tional rail and bus action 


Time to stand 
Up to Quinn’s 
bullying 


RUAIRI QUINN’S Department of Finance 


is trying 


to bully low paid civil servants 


into accepting a pay deal which only of- 
fers cosmetic changes to a deal rejected 


in August. 

The Department say 
they will only tinker 
around with flexibility 
terms but will not include 
any measures that would 
‘increase costs’. 

Finance has also threat- 
ened to suspend Civil serv- 
ants if they take industrial 
action for more pay. 

The Civil and Public 
Service Union is now go- 
ing into further negotia- 
tions following a Special 
Consultative Meeting held 
in Dublin in October. 

Several delegates at the 
meeting said their mem- 
bers were unhappy with 
the flexibility being de- 
manded and wanted much 
better pay increases than 
the two or three per cent 
on offer. 

One delegate said the 
union should be looking 
for no less than a £40 a 
week increase for every- 
one. This would bring the 


lowest paid Clerical As- 
sistants above £200 a week 
before tax. 

One of the main objec- 
tions to the rejected deal 
was that it opened the door 
to ‘atypical recruitment’. 
This is human resource 
speak for bringing in part 
time and temporary work- 
ers in the of underming pay 
and union organisation. 


Delegate 


Delegates made it clear 
they would not be rushed 
into a deal before the New 
Year. “No deal is better 
than a bad deal” , was how 
one delegate put it. 

General Secretary John 
O'Dowd had to admit that 
he was wrong to suggest 
that the CPSU was tied to 
a 31st December date. 

But it would also be dan- 
gerous to let talks drag on 
for months only to come 
out with another lousy deal. 


Now is the time to or- 
ganise for a return to the 
industrial action that 
forced some concessions 
out of the government last 
May. 

Disgracefully, that ac- 
tion was called off by the 
Executive Committee 
without even consulting 
the members. 

No wonder there is a 
certain disillusionment 
with the idea of going on 
strike. 

Yet strike action is the 
only thing that will force 
the government to pay its 
own employees decent 
wages. 

But the action should be 
controlled by the mem- 
bers themselves. Instead 
of being treated like a 
Stage army they should 
insist on making any de- 
cision to go back to work. 

The present talks will 
yield nothing substantial 
so the momentum needs to 
be rebuilt for another dis- 
pute - one that can win de- 
cent pay without giving 
away hard won condi- 
tions. 
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‘WORK FOR PEANUTS 
—OR LOSE 
YOUR DOLE! 


TESCO’S OPENED this week in the centre 
of Belfast. They are part of the rush by 
multi-nationals to flock to the North to tap 
into the reservoir of cheap labour. 

Most of these multi-na- scheme will deepen the 
tional bosses will welcome reservoir and force wages 
the Tories implementation down. 
of JSA. For ordinary people 

As it bites, the same their response couldn’t be 
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more different. 
The anger on the streets 
is immense. 


Worse Off 


Simon, a builder, told 
Socialist Worker: 

“I was unemployed un- 
til recently and know what 


q Buy it, 


| sell it, 
iJoin us! 


I Give your ras 
I and address tol! 
J your local seller! 

or phone (01)| 
I 872 2682 orl! 
i return to formi! 


it’s like to try and get a 
decent job—they're just 
not available. 

“Once again the worse 
off are getting the raw end 
of the deal.” 

This is borne out by a 
survey cartied out by the 
Campaign for Decent 
Wages. 


In Derry they found 
that only 280 jobs were 
available, yet 7,300 peo- 
ple are supposed to be job 
seeking. 


The Tories hope that the 
JSA will shift the blame 
away from them onto the 
shoulders of the unem- 
ployed, just like they tried 
to do with single parents 
and crime. 


Part-time 


Mick, a shop worker, 
explained why it isn’t just 
a fight for the unem- 
ployed. 

“We've seen students by 
the boatload forced into 
part-time work. 

“Our boss has used the 
cheaper he pays to them to 
argue for cuts in ours. It 
will be the same for vic- 
tims of the JSA.” 


What will 
the US 


elections 


change? 
—PAGE EIGHT 


NIPSA, the union 
which organises wor- 
kers in the dole of- 
fices, should have or- 
ganised industrial ac- 
tion against the JSA. 

It worsens the condi- 
tions of the workers as well 
as social welfare recipi- 
ents, 

In Britain, there has 
been wide-scale strike ac- 
tion by workers but the 
union leaders at NIPSA 
have refused to follow suit. 

None of this, however, 
justifies the disgraceful ef- 
fort of some groups to try 
to intimidate individual 
dole workers. 

In Derry registration 
numbers of civil servants’ 
cars have been noted down 
in an attempt to intimidate 
workers. 

This stupid action only 
helped to shift the issue on 
to how the JSA could be 
“safely” implemented. 


As a result joint union 
management meetings 
have been called against 
the threats, 


Policies 


Similarly in Belfast dole 
workers walked out on a 
strike for a day when they 
received a threat, alleg- 


| 


What did 
Michael 
Collins 
stand for? 
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edly from INLA. 

Those responsible for 
these actions are missing 
the point. Individual civil 
servants are not responsible 
for the policies of the Tories. 

They are facing huge at- 
tacks themselves and so 
are the allies rather than 
the enemies of the unem- 
ployed. 


| WI you or any of your friends have their dole cut, 


| contact Socialist 
_ MEE you want to 


Worker sellers immediately. 
help build an active fight against 


the JSA, work with your local SWP branch to geti 


| Some action going, 
; OY want to hel 


P build a fight against the JSA. Lam, 


, Willing to spread leaflets, put up posters and get! 


| involved in protests 
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